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Nessie, more awesomely known 
as the Loch Ness Monster, is 
again inching into the public 
prints, a rather sure sign that the 
Summer Scottish holiday season 
approaches. 


There are Englishmen so stolid, 
so unimaginative—and so conten- 
tious—as to assert that the Scots 
revive and refurbish legends of 
the Monster at this time of yr for 
the crass purpose of stimulating 
the tourist trade. 


“Legends, indeed!” sniff the 
folk of the Loch Ness area. with 
appropriate disdain. There’s 
scarcely a dweller for miles about 
who doesn’t know someone who 
knows someone who has seen the 
Monster plain. 


There is some confusion as to 
who Ist beheld and rep’ted the 
presence of this denizen of the 
deep; the record goes back be- 
yond the recollection of older in- 
habitants. Known as Nessie, the 
sex of the serpent is a matter of 
conjecture, but the appearance is 
now pretty well standardized. Wit- 
nesses describe it as about 50 ft 
long, with a number of humps. 
The neck is long and thin, the 
tail tapering; the head resembles 
that of a sea horse. 


This yr news of Nessie is en- 
riched with gossip of a more sci- 
entific turn, in keeping with the 
tempo of the times. There’s talk 


that a group of amateur frogmen 
plan to descend upon Loch Ness 
when the waters warm up a bit, 
plumbing the murky depths in 
quest of the elusive serpent. This 
topic was even broached in the 
British House of Commons last 
wk. John Maclay, Sec’y of State 
for Scotland, stoutly asserted that 
the fisheries of Loch Ness are in- 
different to these frogs in human 
form. “Let them dive and delve,” 
said he placidly. 


Another bulletin has it that the 
British Broadcasting Corp’n will 
soon make a sweeping search for 
the water dragon, aided by under- 
water tv cameras and radar ap- 
paratus. 


The folk of Loch Ness view 
these preparations with interest 
rather than apprehension. If fur- 
ther evidence of the monster’s 
presence is forthcoming, all well 
and good. If the quests are fruit- 
less, it will merely substantiate 
the gen’l belief that an elusive 
Nessie is much too smart to be 
trapped by a bunch of out-size 
frogs abetted by a battery of color 
cameras. 


Meanwhile all the fuss and flut- 
ter will doubtless contribute to the 
sale of locally-contrived woolen 
garments, rock candy and picture 
post cards. The Scots purpose to 
remain calm—and collect. 
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may we QUOTE 


[1] Harotp MACMILLAN, 
British Prime Minister, on 
an informal visit to U S, 
when asked by American 


newsmen how the French 

crisis can best be solved: “By 
Frenchmen.” {2] Dr JOHN 
Stoan Dickey, pres, Dartmouth 


College, awarding an honorary de- 
gree to Dr Theodor Heuss, Ist pres 
of Fedl Republic of Germany: 
“Out of the ashes of your burned 
books men learn affresh their most 
ancient lesson that human decen- 
cy, like the Phoenix, will forever 
rise from its own ashes.” (Certain 
volumes by Dr Heuss were banned 
by Nazis when they came to power 
25 yrs ago.) ... [3] Aptat E Sre- 
VENSON, at commencement exercises 
of Michigan State Univ: “To know 
more about the world has become 
a condition of survival. By survivai 
I don’t mean only from violent 
death, but rather from the slow, 
lingering extinction of all we 
Americans are and mean as a peo- 
ple. (Today) the race is to the wise, 
the swift and the ready.” ... 
[4] Dr Witt Durant, philosopher, 
addressing his grandson’s high 
school graduation class at Clare- 
mont, Cal: “Marry as soon as you 
can keep the wolf from the door. 
You will be too young to choose 
wisely—but you won’t be any wiser 
at 40.” ... [5] JoHN G DIEFEN- 
BAKER, Prime Minister of Canada, 
at commencement exercises of 
Wesleyan Univ, Middletown, Conn: 
“Unity of defense (between U S 
and Canada) is not enough. I be- 
lieve we must reinforce our de- 





you on that ? 


fensive action by 
economic collabora- 
tion.” ... [6] Roy 
W JoHNSON, direc- 
tor, Defense Dep’t’s 
Advanced Research 
Projects Agency, denying assertion 
that U S scientists will presently 
endeavor to “hit the moon”: 
“There will be no attempt to make 
a direct impact. At best, we'll try 
to orbit the moon. At worst, we 
hope to get around the moon once. 
We'd like to find out what the 
back of the moon looks like.” ... 
[7] Buty GRAHAM, evangelist: 
“Church-goers are like coals in a 
fire. When they cling together they 
keep the flame aglow; when they 
separate they die out.” ... [8] Mrs 
JOHN L WHITEHURST, chmn, Dep’t 
of Education, Gen’l Fed’n of Wom- 
en’s Clubs: “There are too many 
fashion shows, teas, book reviews 
and talks on flower arrangement 
in women’s clubs today. These 
should be extra-curricular events 
—not a club’s main program. In 
other countries such concern with 
superficialities has led to easy 
overthrow by communists.” ... [9] 
Dr Davin E Sonauist, Chicago, exec 
director of Senior Achievement, an 
org to create jobs for retired work- 
ers: “In the 1st 3 mo’s of this yr, 
2,269 senior citizens applied for 
jobs thru the Illinois State Em- 
ployment Service. Only 63, or 2.77 
per cent were placed.” 


Que 
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moving, finger 


One of the remarkable phenom- 
ena of this recession is the con- 
tinued strength of the common 
stock mkt, in contrast to the gener- 
ally sluggish trade in commodities. 
This has led to a good deal of dis- 
cussion and speculative comment. 
What holds the mkt up? 

One point calls for clarification: 
The stock mkt today is quite dif- 
ferent from the mkt of a genera- 
tion ago, in an era just preceeding 
the great crash. It is no longer 
dominated by a huge group of 
small-scale speculators intent upon 
“making a killing.” The relatively 
low range of movement in the con- 
temporary mkt discourages specu- 
lation. Not only are marginal re- 
quirements high, but the very 
small investor selling on, let us say, 
a 2-point rise would find his profits 
pretty well absorbed by brokerage 
fees. Larger investors are reluctant 
to take profits because of capital- 
gains taxation. 

To be sure, there are smaller in- 
vestors in the mkt—a considerable 


number of them. But it should be 


emphasized that they are investors, 
rather than speculators. They are 
looking to the future—the antici- 
pated boom of the mid-sixties. 
They acquire common stocks pri- 
marily as a hedge against inflation. 

In addition to this admittedly 
strengthening factor, we must real- 
ize that the modern mkt is sus- 
tained chiefly by “big money’—the 
constant accretions of investment 
trusts, pension funds, and the like. 
These sources view money as a 
commodity. They are under pres- 
sure to keep their dollars at work. 
In a period such as this, when in- 
dustrial expansion offers limited 
opportunities for investment, they 
are quite literally driven into the 
stock mkt. Such investors are not 
primarily concerned with current 
prices. They, too, are looking to the 
future. 

Possibly the mkt may weaken a 
bit at yr’s end, when it is disclosed 
that profits (and dividends) are 
meager. But the probabilities are 
that most investors are already 
inured to that prospect. 
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Que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ACTION—1 

Too many lives are like the man 
Voltaire once described as an old- 
fashioned oven: always heating 
but never cooking anything. As 
Walt Whitman said, “I was sim- 
mering, simmering, simmering: 
Emerson brought me to a _ boil.” 
Many of us succeed to where we 
almost reach the boiling point. It 
takes struggles in life to make 
strength. It takes singleness of pur- 
pose to reach an objective. — HeEr- 


BERT V_  ProcHNow, “This One 
Thing I Do,” Rotarian, 6-’58. 
AGE—2 

Unlike elderly people of past 


eras, today’s elderly people think 
and act “young.” Their retirement 
yrs are not gray but golden yrs 
packed with useful efforts and 
stimulating activities. Instead of 
swatting flies, they are cutting a 
rug and clipping dividend coupons. 
Instead of just sitting and rocking, 
they are rock ’n’ rolling, seeing the 
world and learning new skills, 
making new friends. When asked 
how she managed to grow old so 
gracefully, a retired Midwestern 
doctor snapped: “You don’t grow 
old. When you cease to grow, you 
are old.”—‘Five Plans for Retire- 
ment,” Ebony, 6-58. 


BEHAVIOR—3 

The one fact we must face is 
that an effective science of be- 
havior is already upon us. It is 
here and now, and cannot be wish- 





ed away or placed in a museum. 
Either men of good will must em- 
brace it and use it for the good of 
the entire group, or else it will 
surely be grasped by evil men 
of selfish thought and tyrannical 
aspiration. — MATTHEW L ISRAEL, 
The Humanist. 

Ours is a society without, in wide 
sense of the term, manners. . . The 
decay of common principles, be- 
liefs and standards leads, in or- 
dinary social intercourse, to a mix- 
ture of rather nervous friendliness, 
a doubtfulness or blankness about 
what makes the other man tick, 
widely diffused inner loneliness, a 
surface irascibility. . . Against this 
background friendships based on 
purely personal sympathy, individ- 
ual likings and dislikings, tend to 
assume an importance they might 
have lacked in an earlier age.—Ed- 
itorial, London Times _ Literary 
Supplement, 5-8-’58. 


BOREDOM—4 

Boredom (accompanied by fati- 
gue and psychosomatic ailments) 
is a curse of the 20th century de- 
spite the usual excess of stimulus. 
It has been estimated that most 
people are bored a 3rd of their 
waking hrs—Changing Times. 


Que 
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A busload of high school seniors 
from a Fla town pulled up at the 
White House for a morning tour. 
All was well until a guard saw one 
of the boys had a sign: “Make Way 
for the Democrats in ’60!” The boy 
got into the Executive Mansion; 
the sign didn’t. 


“ ” 


At the Nat'l Inst of Health, a 
sign on the lawn proclaims: “Your 
feet are killing me!” 


“ ” 


A House Judiciary Subcommittee 
listened to testimony for several 
days on bills to standardize the 
words and music of The Star 
Spangled Banner. Finally, Rep Ba- 
sil L Whitener (D-NC) had a sig- 
nificant question: “What should a 
layman do who hears a clandestine 
version — remain standing or sit 
down?” 


“o ” 
The speechwriter for an import- 


ant fed’l official tells friends he 
works in the “ghostoffice.” 


Supreme Ct Justice Felix Frank- 
furter wrote a dissent much longer 
than the majority opinion in a cer- 
tain case. “Sometimes,” he ob- 
served, “it is more difficult to ex- 
pose error than to formulate it.” 


Dupe 
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BUSINESS—Recession—5 

In the past 100 yrs there have 
been 24 business slumps—this is 
the 25th. Of the previous 24, only 
4 lasted more than 2 yrs—only one 
of them after 1885. Since that yr, 
4 out of 5 recessions have been 
completed in 18 mo’s or less—half 
of them in a yr or less. On that 
basis (assuming the peak of the 
last boom was last July), it is an 
even money bet that business will 
be turning up by Aug—and a 2-to-1 
bet that we will see the bottom of 
the slump before the end of this yr. 
—E.uiotr V BELL, Editor, Business 
Wk, “The Recession: How Wide & 
How Deep?” Vital Speeches. 


CHILD—Discipline—6 

Not enough dads are on spanking 
terms with their children. Some of 
the finest family welfare work ever 
accomplished was done in the 
woodshed. — Col P L DE Vobo!sz, 
retired Nat’l Sec’y Salvation Army. 


CHILD—Guidance—7 

The absurdity of pinning a 
child’s future prospect on his IQ 
rating is shown in a study which 
worked out the IQ’s of 300 of his- 
tory’s greatest creative geniuses on 
the basis of their childhood traits. 
While most ranked high, such gen- 
iuses as Balzac, Heine, Moliere anc 
Sir Isaac Newton got posthumous 
IQ’s of 130 or less. . . Ability to 
think, educators point out, isn’t a 
matter of holding a lucky number 
in a mental sweepstakes. It’s a 
matter of discipline, hard work, 
curiosity, imagination and a gen- 
uine love of learning. Parents who 
conscientiously instill these quali- 
ties in a child don’t have to worry 
about him.—JouHN Korp LaGEMANN, 
“Don’t Fall for the New IQ Fad,” 
This Wk, 5-25-’58. 
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A lively, if perhaps somewhat in- 
glorious battle rages in the paper- 
back realm between 2 leading con- 
tenders — Peyton Place and God’s 
Little Acre. Both have sold well be- 
yond 7 million copies in the low- 
priced editions. The Caldwell title 
has, of course, a 10-yr head-start, 
but Mrs Metalious’ Peyton Place, 
out only a matter of mo’s, has been 
pressing it closely. This is offset in 
some degree by the fact that a film 
version of God’s Little Acre is in 
current distribution. That usually 
means a revival of reader interest. 


“ ” 


Wm Benton, onetime senator 
from Conn, and currently chmn of 
the bd of Muzak Corp’n, has been 
telling literary groups this spring 
of his experiences in the Soviet 
Union: “In the Leningrad library 
at 11:30 one morning,” he says, “I 
found every one of the 200 desks 
occupied in the great science read- 
ing room. The silence was absolute. 
I asked, ‘Are these university stu- 
dents?’ I was told that the univer- 
sity has its own library. These were 
workers from the night shifts of 
the factories. The library is kept 
open at night for the day-shift 
workers.” 


“ ” 


The Nat’l Archives has just come 
out with something new in the way 
of a series. It is called Public Pa- 
pers of the Presidents. Vol 1 carries 
the sub-title, Dwight Eisenhower, 
1957. According to plan a volume 
will be issued each yr. Purpose: to 





It is unreliably rep’ted that 
an enterprising paper-back 
publisher is going into the 
leather - bound book business. 
And what will he call the of- 
ferings? Piggy-backs, of course! 
—JoHN G FuLier, Saturday 
Review. 





ee 
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supply official information with re- 
spect to the Executive office. The 
book contains transcripts of the 24 
news conferences Pres Eisenhower 
held in ’57, together with text of 
major messages to Congress and to 
for’gn gov’ts. Price: $6.75. Obtain- 
able thru Gov’t Printing Office, 
Washington, D C. 

The Author’s Guild Bulletin re- 
cently pointed out that the words 
secret, treasure, adventure, black 
and mystery have a magnetic ap- 
peal to the reader. It is suggested, 
therefore, that a sure-fire title for 
a best-seller would be The Secret 
Mystery of the Adventure of the 
Black Treasure. 

Thru Caskie Stinnett we learn 
that at a recent Nat’l Book Award 
meeting in N Y, all guests attend- 
ing one session were given Herbert 
Brean’s How to Stop Drinking 
(Holt). The session was followed 
by a cocktail party. 


Qué 
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COST OF LIVING—8 
While most items Americans buy 
today carry higher dollar-&-cents 
price tags than they did 10 yrs ago, 
they are actually cheaper when 
measured in terms of how many 
hrs must be worked to earn enough 
to buy the goods. A qt of milk 
takes 7.3 min’s today compared 
with 98 min’s in °48; a loaf of 
bread, 5.5 min’s vs. 6.8 min’s; table 
model radio, 10 hrs, 16 min’s vs 16 
hrs, 47 min’s.—Survey Bulletin. 


COURAGE—9 

Courage is that quality of mind 
which meets danger or opposition 
with intrepidity, calmness and 
firmness. To plunge blindly into 
danger, be it on battlefield or in 
the controversy of debate, without 
thought or reason, is only foolish 
boldness and not bravery. The man 
who knows that the outcome may 
mean personal suffering or even 
death, but yet for conviction of 
right, and an unselfish desire to 
serve others, dares to march into 
the fray—that is the epitome of 
real courage—J KELLY SIMMONS, 
The Tie, published by Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. 


CULTURE—10 

The value of culture is its effect 
on character. It avails nothing un- 
less it ennobles and strengthens 
that. . . There is no more merit in 
having read a thousand books than 
in having ploughed a _ thousand 
fields. There is no more merit in 
being able to attach a correct de- 
scription to a picture than in being 
able to find out what is wrong with 
a stalled motor car. In each case it 
is special knowledge. It is a silly 
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prejudice of the intellectual that 
his is the only one that counts... 
The artist has no excuse when he 
uses others with condescension. He 
is a fool if he thinks his knowledge 
is more important than theirs and 
an oaf. if he cannot comfortably 
meet them on an equal footing — 
W Somerset MavucHaAm, The Sum- 
ming Up (Mentor). 


Quilt scrap book 


JOHN WANAMAKER, the mer- 
chant prince, was born 120 yrs 
ago (July 11, 1838). Bringing 
his remarkable talents of or- 
ganization to Gov’t, he became, 
under Pres Benj Harrison, the 
1st Postmaster Gen’l to put 
postal service on a business ba- 
sis. He was a great coiner of 
aphorisms of a rather platitu- 
dinous turn, of which the fol- 
lowing is a fair sample: 

If only we could keep our 
hands as busy as our tongues, 
what wonders we could per- 
form! 





ww 
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DIVORCE—11 

We are in business to help people 
stay married and get more out of 
being married, but we don’t feel 
that throwing more chains around 
a mutual enslavement is any help 
to the institution of marriage. We 
never advise divorce, but one of our 
jobs, if it seems inevitable, is to 
help a bitter, hostile husband and 
wife find how they got to the state 
of hostility and where they failed 
each other. If we can help them 
come thru the grim experience of 


@ 


€ ~ { 





divorce with more understanding 
of what marriage involves, we may 
have helped them do better next 
time. This is important, because 4 
out of 5 divorced people do marry 
again within 4 yrs. They don’t in- 
evitably go right out and make the 
same mistakes over again. Divorce 
can be an educational experience. 
— Dr Emtty HartTsHORNE MupD, 
Philadelphia marriage counselor, 
as told to Hannan Less, “Marriage 
Is Our Business,’ Sat Eve Post. 


EDUCATION—12 

Education is the granite founda- 
tion for our future heritage—to 
give to men and women the privi- 
lege to grow to their full stature 
and to win that success in life 
which will merit the supreme and 
final plaudit, “you did the best 
you could with what you had.”—Dr 
Marsorie F WeEssTerR, “Let’s Get 
Education into Orbit,” Nat'l Busi- 
ness Woman, 5-’58. 


Of the nation’s 33.5 million ele- 
mentary and high-school students, 
200,000 are physically handicapped 
in some way. 40,000 are emotionally 
disturbed, 80,000 are mentally re- 
tarded, 6.7 million are “slow learn- 
ers,” and 80,000 are “exceptionally 
bright.” — Council for Exceptional 
Children. 


EFFICIENCY—13 

If one word can sum up the yr 
1958, efficiency is probably it. Like 
it or not, that seems to be what 
we've been caught with down. And 
that one word I think will deter- 
mine the rules for the new game 
we'll all be playing the remainder 
of the yr. — JoHN C SHarpP, pres, 
Hotpoint Co, quoted in Ezecs’ Di- 
gest, syndicated by Cambridge 
Assoc’s, Boston 


EXCELLENCE—14 
Only a mediocre person is always 


at his best. — SomERsET MAvGHAM, 
quoted in Personnel Administra- 
tion. 

FAME—15 


Many a man’s name appears in 
the paper only 3 times: When he’s 
too young to read, when he’s too 
dazed to read, and when he’s too 
dead to read.—Grins and Chuckles. 


FAMILY LIFE—16 

When the highly paid American 
man gets home, he becomes the 
most expensive manual laborer the 
world has ever known, and the na- 
tion’s major problems pile up un- 
solved. No other civilization ever 
has let responsible and important 
men take care of little babies to 
the extent American culture has 
today.—Dr MarGaret MeabD, anthro- 
pologist, addressing U S Wholesale 
Grocers Ass’n, in St Louis. 


FREEDOM—17 

By our actions we proclaim to 
the world that lands where human 
freedom is utterly dead can qualify 
for mbrship in the free world by 
simply supplying military bases or 
strategic commodities. We _ call, 
therefore, for a reappraisal of the 
current concepts of freedom in the 
free world.—Declaration of the new 
United Presbyterian Church. 


FRIENDSHIP—18 

We do not make friends as we 
make houses, but discover them as 
we do the arbutus, under the leaves 
of our lives, concealed in our ex- 
perience. — Wm Raber, quoted in 
Christian Herald. 


Quilé 
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“Blackstone: Father of Law” 

The quoted tribute is an obvious 
inaccuracy. Law we have had since 
Adam in Eden and Moses on Sinai. 
But Sir Wm Blackstone, born 235 
yrs ago (July 10, 1723) gave Eng- 
lish common law its authoritative 
foundation. Not only in Engiand, 
but in the Colonies as well Black- 
stone’s Commentaries became the 
jurist’s primary, and not infre- 
quently his only resource. He was, 
as Jeremy Bentham once observed, 
“the 1st to teach Jurisprudence to 
speak the language of the scholar 
and the gentleman.” 

A Edw Newton lists 70 editions 
of Blackstone’s Commentaries in 
English, 56 in French, 11 in Ger- 
man, 9 in Italian; mentions a Chi- 
nese edition. 

The statue of Sir Wm, in Ozford, 
and the well-known portrait by 
Gainsborough present a stern judi- 
cial visage. An unfriendly contem- 
porary described him as “cold, re- 
served and wary ...” But the Com- 
mentaries are not devoid of humor, 
as this fragment attests: 

If a man dies, and his widow 
soon after marries again, and a 
child is born within such a time as 
that by the course of nature it 
might have been the child of either 
husband; in his case he is said to 
be more than ordinarily legiti- 
mate; for he may, when he arrives 
to yrs of discretion, choose which 
of the fathers he pleases. 


Qué 
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GOD—and Man—19 

I personally can conceive no hy- 
pothesis for all this which seems 
so simple and satisfactory, so ade- 
quate, so in accord with existing 
methods of scientific inference, as 
those conclusions which we com- 
monly term religion. — Heser D 
Curtis, former director of the De- 
troit Observatory of the Univ of 
Mich, Has Science Discovered God? 
(Crowell). 


GOVERNMENT—Activities—20 
Gov’ts, eventually, are led or 
pushed by the attitudes of their 
populations. That, in a democracy, 
means voluntary agencies — groups 
of people banded together to get 
things done, to see that things are 
done that can be done by people 
themselves, wherever they live. — 
Dr Brock CHISHOLM, Jnl of the 
American Ass’n of Univ Women. 


GOVERNMENT—Personnel—21 
The Fed’l gov’t is doing its own 
bit to reverse the fretful trend of 
unemployment. In fact, the gov’t’s 
own payroll is growing. Sen Harry 
F Byrd’s Finance Comm announ- 
ced last wk that civilian Fed’l em- 
ployes in April numbered 2,333,202, 
an increase of 9,255 over the March 
total of 2,323,947, which in turn 
represented an increase of 2,174 
over February. Biggest increase in 
jobs were reported by the Agricul- 
ture Dep’t, the Treasury, and the 
Interior Dep’t—Newsweek. 


HEALTH—22 

Just as a teacher who teaches 
his subject and not his pupils is a 
bad teacher, so a doctor who sets 
out to heal diseases instead of 
healing people will not be a good 
doctor.—Sir EpwarpD V_ APPLETON, 
quoted in Science Digest. 

















Week of July 6-12 


July 6 — Feast of St Thomas 
More (as Sir Thomas More he was 
an English statesman and human- 
ist; author of Utopia). . . 50 yrs 
ago (1908) polar expeditions head- 
ed by Rob’t E Peary left N Y C. 
(The expedition located the N Pole 
on Apr 6, 1909, but discovery was 
not rep’ted until Sept 6, 1909.) 


July 7 — 100 yrs ago (1858) ist 
Catholic religious society of priests 
founded in America by Fr Isaac 
Thos Hecker. Group is known as 
the Paulist Fathers. The ist 
draft call under Civil War con- 
scription bill was made 95 yrs ago 
(1863). . . 60 yrs ago (1898) Hawai- 
ian islands were annexed to U S. 
(Territory of Hawaii was org in 
1900). . . lst U S warship fleet to 
circumnavigate the globe left San 
Francisco 50 yrs ago (1908). It 
ret'd to Hampton Roads, Va, the 
following Feb. . . 30 yrs ago (1928) 
Helen Wills (“Little Poker Face’) 
won French women’s tennis cham- 
pionship. Later she took the Eng- 
lish title at Wimbledon and won 
the Wightman Cup matches. She 
did not lose a single set in the 
series. 


July 8—120th anniv (1838) b of 
Count Ferdinand von Zeppelin, 
German mfr of aircraft; famed in- 
ventor of dirigibles. . . 105 yrs ago 
(1853) Commodore Matthew C 
Perry entered Tokyo Bay with 4 
American ships to negotiate open- 
ing of Japan to western trade. 
(The Commodore is often confused 
with another naval hero, Adm 





Rob’t E Peary, arctic explorer—see 
July 6.) 


July 9—180 yrs ago (1778) dele- 
gates from 7 states in Congress 
signed Articles of Confederation. 
(Delegates from 5 add’l states 
signed later.) 


July 10—235th anniv (1723) b of 
Sir Wm Blackstone, English jurist; 
author of Commentaries on the 
Laws of England (see GEM BOX)... 
50 yrs ago today (1908) Wm Jen- 
nings Bryan was nominated by 
delegates to the Democratic Nat’l 
Convention as their presidential 
standard-bearer. (It was his 3rd 
nomination, and for him no charm 
prevailed) . . 20 yrs ago (1938) 
Howard Hughes and crew of 4 
completed a flight around the 
world in a total of 91 hrs. (Hughes 
had hoped to accomplish in 80 hrs 
the (fictional) feat achieved by 
Jules Verne’s hero, Phileas Fogg, 
in 80 days.) 


July 11—160th b’day of U S Ma- 
rines. On this date in 1798 they 
were made a permanent organiza- 
tion. . . 120th anniv (1838) b of 
John Wanamaker, pioneer Ameri- 
can merchant and onetime Post- 
master Gen’l. 

July 12 — 1st outdoor television 
scenes were telecast by Bell Tele- 
phone Lab’ys 30 yrs ago (1928). 


Que 
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HUMAN RELATIONS—23 

Dr Wm C Menninger, one of the 
world’s leading psychiatrists, was 
asked, “Why do men fail?” And he 
replied, “The difference between 
success and failure depends on 
knowing how to get along with 
other people.”—Dr Gro W CRANE, 
“Solve Your Dilemma,” Salesman’s 
Opportunity, 6-’58. 


HUMILITY—24 

A fault which humbles a man is 
of more use to him than a virtue 
which puffs him up.—Survey Bul- 
letin. 


LEADERSHIP—25 

Americans are folksy, gregarious, 
down-to-earth; they have a dis- 
trust for affectation which derives 
from their basic attitude of equal- 
ity. . . Their conception of leader- 
ship is a democratic one. Leaders 
are not authorities whose wisdom 
is beyond question, but men whose 
decisions are subject to constant 
criticism. and correction from the 
people who have elected them. — 
Etmo Roper, You and Your Lead- 
ers (Wm Morrow). 


LIFE—Living—26 

Someone has said that all living 
is just learning the meaning of 
words. That does not mean the 
long 10-syllable words we have to 
look up in the dictionary. The real- 
ly great words to master are short 
ones—work, love, hope, joy, pain, 
home, child, life, death—Ha.Lrorp 


E Lvuccock, Christian Herald. 





MANAGEMENT—27 

For a decade or more we’ve been 
sitting back and enjoying good 
times. Many companies have be- 
come managerially soft, fatty, com- 
placent. Somehow many seem to 
have lost sight of the central ideas 
in mgt—that the reason for a man 
in a job is to get something done. 
The biggest and most important 
element in any high-level job is 
its accountability — “the measured 
effect of the job on end results.” 
There is little exaggeration in the 
statement that in many companies 
50 to 75% of the work that is keep- 
ing people busy is paper shuffling 
and made work.—‘Of Soft Exec’s 
and Hard Times,’ Men & Mgt, Edw 
N Hays & Assoc’s. 


MANNERS—28 

Growing up is the period spent 
in learning that bad manners are 
tolerated only in grownups. — 
Changing Times. 


MARRIED LIFE—29 

The problem of marriage lies in 
the fact that one falls in love with 
a lovely form and then has to get 
along with the contents for a whole 
life—French author Marce.t ACH- 
ARD, Weltwoche, Zurich (QUOTE 
translation). 


MODERN AGE—30 

Sometimes I think not only that 
our world is at a crossroads, but 
that every route leading from this 
junction has a sign, “Proceed at 
Your Own Risk.” — OREN ARNOLD, 
Kiwanis Magazine. 


PERCEPTION—Lack—31 

Some people are like owls—the 
more light you throw on them the 
blinder they get—Dr CLyDeE Camp- 
BELL, addressing Michigan School 
Sup’ts. 
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One day in late May a 3-ton 
camera was delivered at Maui, one 
of the islands in the Hawaiian 
group. This occasion was signifi- 
cant because it completed the net- 
wk of 12 giant cameras set up by 
the Smithsonian Astrophysical Ob- 
servatory. 

A point worth noting is the 
speed with which this netwk has 
been fashioned. The initial camera 
(at Organ, N M) was undergoing 
tests when the list Soviet satellite 
was launched last Oct. Observers 
missed that one, as well as the 6.4- 
inch American Vanguard. They 
have since photographed all man- 
made objects placed into stable or- 
bits around the earth. 

In add’n to the cameras at Maui 
and in New Mexico, the observa- 
tory has a 3rd at Hobe Sound, Fila. 
There are stations also in S Africa, 
Australia, Spain, Japan, India, Pe- 
ru, Iran, Curacao and Argentina. 

On the basis of recent photo- 
graphs and calculations, the ob- 
servatory predicts that Explorer 
III will end its course in a matter 
of 3 or 4 wks. The rocket of the 
Soviet Sputnik III should plunge 
about Nov; the satellite itself may 
continue an add’l month or so. 

An interesting point is that the 
satellites are “losing ground,” so 
to speak, much more rapidly than 
was at ist thought probable (indi- 
cating what may prove to be a sig- 
nificant under-estimate of gravita- 
tional pull). The apogee (high 
point) of Sputnik III (launched 
May 15) was originally 1,150 mi’s. 





It dropped to 1,080 mi’s within a 
fortnight. The original apogee of 
Explorer III was 1,700 mi’s. It is 
now about half that and dropping 
15 mi’s a day. Incidentally, the ob- 
servatory reminds us that the 
rocket shell of Sputnik III is now 
crossing the U S in daylight and 
may be visible in early morning 
hrs thru June. 


“ ” 


Philip M Hauser, chmn of the 
Univ of Chicago’s dep’t of Sociol- 
ogy, came out the other day with a 
rather new slant on future popula- 
tion trends. He sees a break, some 
yrs hence, in our pattern of mov- 
ing to the suburbs. Inferior con- 
struction of many post-war hous- 
ing areas will create new slums (a 
point now generally accepted by 
sociologists). But Dr Hauser sees 
these displaced (and disgusted) 
suburbanites moving back to cities, 
instead of to more distant suburbs. 
Former slum areas in the city core 
will, he believes, be re-developed 
with Fed’l aid to provide attractive 
residential facilities. Nevertheless 
he sees present suburbs generally 
holding their own and even more 
distant suburbs taking about 15% 
of the coming population increase. 


Que 
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PRAYER—32 

The great people of the earth to- 
day are the people who pray. I do 
not mean those who talk about 
prayer; nor those who say they be- 
lieve in prayer; nor yet those who 
explain about prayer; but I mean 
those people who take time and 
pray. — S D Gorpon, Wesleyan 
Methodist. 


PREACHERS—Preaching—33 

In ’54, when Willie Mays, center 
fielder for the N Y Giants, was 
the talk of the baseball world, 
Time mag ran his picture on the 
cover and carried a feature article. 
It said: “Willie plays baseball with 
a boy’s glee, a pro’s sureness, and 
a champion’s flair.” Good preach- 
ing could be described in the same 
way. If the Gospel is to reach men 
today, they must hear it from men 
who preach “with a boy’s glee, a 
pro’s sureness, and a champion’s 
flair..—New Christian Advocate. 


PROGRESS—34 

A favorite theme of Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick as he sought to relate 
Christian truth to the life of his 
day was the idea of progress: 
“Progress is by no means a benefi- 
cient necessity; things may evolve 
worse. You can evolve into a para- 
site. The human race is not on any 
divine escalator inevitably going 
up, and the thought that man is 
continually growing better and bet- 
ter and that his upward evolution 
is inescapable is the most fatuous 
of all fool’s paradises.” — Wm H 
Hupnut, Jr, “Fosdick As Teacher,” 
Christian Century, 5-21-’58. 
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RACE—Negro—35 
During World War I, about a 
half million Negroes moved to the 
North and during World War II 
another million to a million and a 
half moved to the North and West. 
Today, while about 68% of all Ne- 
groes are still in the South, no 
single Southern State shows a Ne- 
gro majority, tho there are still 
counties which remain predomin- 
antly Negro. With a population 
only 20% urban in 1890, Negroes 
became within 6 yrs only slightly 
less urban than whites—Dr GuIon 
GrIFFIs JOHNSON, “The Changing 
Status of the Negro,” Jnl of the 
American Ass’n of Univ Women. 


REGRET—36 

Regret is to human beings what 
mud is to hogs—it’s good only for 
wallowing in.—OrEN ARNOLD, col- 
umnist. 


RETIREMENT—37 

We spend 20 yrs preparing for a 
40-yr work period, but do no plan- 
ning for our last 20 yrs of life. — 
Haroitp LAms, gen’l counsel, Repub- 
lic Steel Co. 


SCIENCE—38 

(Results of a poll taken by the 
Purdue Univ Opinion Panel indi- 
cate that) 14 percent of the na- 
tion’s young people think scientists 
are likely to be unpatriotic; 19 per- 
cent believe scientists are more 
likely than other people to be men- 
tally ill; 20 percent think scientists 
are “more than a little bit odd”; 
30 percent think they are imprac- 
tical in the way they attempt to 
solve the problems of everyday life; 
34 percent think scientists are will- 
ing to sacrifice the welfare of oth- 
ers to further their own interests.— 
H H Remmers & D H Raber, “How 
Teen-Agers Look at Science,” Sci- 
ence Digest, 6-’58. 
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SCIENCE—Progress—39 

A Greek man of letters like Aris- 
tophanes, or a Greek philosopher 
like Plato, if miraculously brought 
to earth in the mid-20th century 
and given speech with us (but no 
knowledge since his death), could 
quite soon talk about literature or 
philosophy with our contemporary 
leaders, and feel quite at home; a 
Greek scientist like Archimedes in 
the same position would, even tho 
he were a genius, need to spend a 
good many days grinding over ele- 
mentary and advanced textbooks 
of physics and acquiring enough 
mathematics before he could begin 
to talk shop with a modern physi- 
cist. — CRANE Brinton, Ideas and 
Men (Prentice-Hall). 


SEXES—40 

Women want mediocre men, and 
men are working hard to be as me- 
diocre as possible-—MaArGARET MEap, 
anthropologist. 


SPEECH—Speaking—41 

Most of us know how to say 
nothing—few of us know when. — 
Leisure. 


TAXES—42 

Our many tax collectors take one 
and a half day’s pay out of every 5, 
at $85 a wk income level. The aver- 
age American worker starts work- 
ing for himself right after lunch 
Tues noon, when he has finished 
working for all his local, state 
and fed’l employes. — Taz Foun- 
dation, Inc. 


TIME & SPACE—43 

The rocket people are reducing 
the size of the earth so fast that 
before very long everybody will be 
in shooting distance from every- 
body else —Cincinnati Enquirer. 


WOMEN—Vocation—44 

Women are going to work longer 
than they ever planned. The aver- 
age woman will work from 18 to 
25 yrs of her life. And women 
college graduates are much more 
likely to work than women of com- 
parable age with less education. 
Right now, 55 out of every 100 
women college graduates are in the 
labor force, as compared with 41 
of every 100 high school graduates 
and 31 of every 100 with grammar 
school preparation. — Dr WINIFRED 
HELMEs, Special Ass’t, Manpower 
Development Program of the U S 
Dep’t of Labor, “Women Power and 
Higher Education,” Jnl of the 
American Ass’n of Univ Women. 


WORK—45 

The trouble with most unsuccess- 
ful men everywhere is that they 
have not acquired the habit of 
work, close application to what- 
ever they may have in hand—W D 
Hoarp, Hoard’s Dairyman. 


WORLD RELATIONS—46 

It makes little difference wheth- 
er the penguins of Antarctica know 
anything about the squirrels in 
Rock Creek Park, but it makes all 
the difference in the world whether 
the American people understand 
the crowded millions who inhabit 
Asia.—Gen CarLos P Romu to, Phil- 
ippine Ambassador to U S. 


YOUTH—47 

June is the month when many 
young hopefuls go out into the 
world expecting to find the key to 
success under the welcome mat.— 
IMOGENE FEY. 
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A colleague tells us that he sent 
a telegram to a friend of his one 
evening last wk, with instructions 
that it be delivered the following 
morning at seven. “My pal is bare- 
ly speaking to me now,” he says. 
Seems the Western Union lady 
called him up at 2:30 a m and said, 
“Sir, I have a telegram for you to 
be delivered at 7 a m, but our mes- 
senger boys do not report for work 
until 8 a m, so would you like me 
to call you back at 7 a m and read 
it to you?”—New Yorker. a 


“ ” 


“Robert,” said the earnest social 
worker to the village reprobate, 
“the last time I met you, you made 
me very happy because you were 
sober. Today you have made me 
unhappy because you are intoxi- 
cated.” 

“Yes,” repl’d Robert with a 
beaming smile. “Today’s my turn 
to be happy.”—Australian Jnl. b 


A for’gn lady concluded her visit 
to the U S and was making prep- 
arations to ret’n to her homeland. 
She was looking around for a 
present for her family and turned 
to consider a television set. 

“Can’t you buy a television set 
in your country?” a friend asked. 

‘Oh, yes,” was the prompt reply, 
“But the American television pro- 
grams are so much better than 
ours!”—Television Age. c 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


I Laughed At This One 


DaN BENNETT 


For several yrs 2 men had 
played chess regularly togeth- 
er. They were quite evenly 
matched and there was keen 
rivalry between them. Then, 
one man’s game improved so 
much he started beating his ri- 
val nearly every game they 
played. The other man, after 
much thought, finally came up 
with an idea. He went to a 
bookstore, picked up a 4-vol set 
on How to Piay Chess. He sent 
the books to his friend as a 
gift. It wasn’t long before they 
were evenly matched again! 





se 
47 


A famous film director was try- 
ing to get a “double” to throw 
himself down a staircase. The man 
held back for a while, and the di- 
rector, getting impatient, said: 
“Watch me. I'll show you how to 
do it.” Then, ascending the stair- 
case, he threw himself down. 

While he was still lying on the 
ground, he said to the “double”: 
“Well, do you think you can do it 
now?” 

“Yes,” said the man, “I think so.” 

“Okay,” said the director. “Go 
ahead. And while you’re about it, 
get somebody to call an ambulance. 
I’ve broken a leg.’—Digame (Ma- 
drid). d 
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The Scot said to his neighbor, 
“So your 4th daughter’s getting 
married, Jock. You must be very 
pleased.” 

“Aye,” returned Jock, “but the 
confetti is gettin’ awfu’ dirty.” — 
Chamois. 


e 
The lovely young model was 
looking very glum. “What’s the 


matter, Tina?” asked the photog- 
rapher. 

“It’s my boy friend,’ Tina ex- 
plained. “He’s lost all his money.” 

“Ah,” the photographer was sym- 
pathetic. “And I’ll bet you're sorry 
for him.” 

“Yes,” said the model wistfully. 
“He’ll miss me.”—Spotlight (S Af- 
rica). f 

Altho there is really nothing fun- 
ny about recessions, Americans are 
irrepressible and their sense of hu- 
mor shines thru even during 
cloudy times. For example, trying 
to get a grass-root opinion on the 
current economic situation, we 
asked an office equipment repair- 
man if he saw many newly vacant 
desks during his rounds. “No,” he 
repl’d, and then continued in a 
mock - conspiratorial whisper, “Va- 
cant offices!”—Durez Molder, hm, 
Durez Plastics Div, Hooker Electro- 
chemical Co. g 


“ ” 


Ben Fortson, of the Texas Co’s 
Washington office tells about one 
of the secretaries who recently 
came in with a yr’s supply of 3-ct 
stamps. “I wanted us to have plen- 
ty on hand,” she explained. “The 
price is soon going up to 4 cts.”— 
Quote Washington Bureau. h 


Bride & Gloom 
This season’s newlyweds should 
be reminded that marriage is a 
condition where 2 can live more 
cheaply than one wants to—F G 
KERNAN. 


Newlyweds are people with never 
a cloud in their sky — they are 
walking on them.—Vesta M KELLY. 

A tip to Newlyweds: If a mar- 
riage gives out, usually there hasn’t 


been enough give in. — KEN 
SHIVELY. 
By the time he whispers, “We 


were made for each other,’ she’s 
already planning alterations. —Iv- 
ERN BOYETT. 

The modern hitching-post is the 
3rd finger of a girl’s left hand— 
Don REVELLO. 

Some modern couples have a 2- 
ring marriage ceremony—and a 3- 
ring marriage—D O FLYNN. 

When a bride wonders what’s 
gotten into her husband during 
their 1st meal at home, he’d prob- 
ably like to know, too.—FRANKLIN 
P JONES. 

He pleaded, “Will you marry me?” 
While lights were soft and low, 
And they lived happy ever after 
When the girl said, “No.” 

—ANNA HERBERT. 
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Broad Grin 


In New York City, the new con- 
cert hall to replace Carnegie Hall 
will have fewer seats because the 
seats will be wider to accommodate 
sturdier and taller Americans.— 
News item. 


In this, the land of Pilgrims’ pride, 

Our seats, it seems, are growing 
wide, 

Till someday only one will fit 

Where once two people used to sit. 


Then one will take the place of 
more, 

Of three, perhaps, or even four, 

Till people will (it’s hard to smile) 

In concert halls sit single file. 


This means that furniture must 
grow. 

At home, those narrow chairs must 
go, 

Or maybe, as things further 
worsen, 

Sofas will seat a single person. 


This spread of size, and size of 
spread, 

Will hit the auto seat, the bed, 

The soda fountain stool we strad- 
dle, 

The airplane cockpit, and the sad- 
dle. 


To broader seat, I’ll be resigned, 
If with it comes a broader mind. 


Que 
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A youngster wrote the admis- 
sions office of an old univ request- 
ing “catalogues, stickers, and pen- 
ance.” He rec’d the catalogues and 
Stickers all right, but in place of 
the 3rd item the admissions direc- 
tor had enclosed a note: “For pen- 
ance, may I suggest a few hrs a 
day with a good dictionary?”’— 
Cuas V Matuis, Catholic Digest. i 


“ ” 


The commuter was complaining 
to everyone within earshot about 
the failing service on the line and 
the falling apart of the whole ry 
system. 

“Why tell us?” grumbled some- 
one. “We know all about it—why 
not tell your Congressman?” 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” came the 
answer. “I’m my Congressman!”— 
E E Kenyon, American Wkly. j 


“ ” 


“I’m all out of sorts,” a man 
commented to a friend. “The doc- 
tor said the only way to cure my 
rheumatism is to stay away from 
dampness.” 

“What’s so tough about that?” 
asked the friend. 

“You’ve no idea,” explained the 
1st man, “how silly I feel sitting in 
an empty bathtub, going over my- 
self with a vacuum cleaner.”—Phil- 
news, hm, Phillips Petroleum 
Corp’n. k 


“ ” 


Two ad writers were unable to 
agree on a forthcoming campaign, 
and were having a brisk exchange 
at the conference table. Said one, 
“Now, here’s another idea _ that 
keeps running thru my brain—” 

Snapped the other, “Running 
barefoot like that last one?”—Ad- 
vertising Agency. 1 








The 
Standard Reference 
Work for School, 
Office and Home 


All the Speech Material 







you'll ever need for any 
Holiday or Special 
Occasion 


There are now scores of “spe- 
cial” occasions for which appro- 
priate speech material is urgent- 
ly needed. This book, designed 
to meet that need, has been pre- 
pared with the close co-operation 
of librarians and 


2.000 Selections 
Covering every Holiday Celebrated 
in American Public Schools 


Do not confuse this with the usual 


educators. 


More than 


ranged chronologically, according to 


collection of “pieces to recite” for the months in which they are cele- 
Christmas, Easter and Flag Day. Here brated. Indexed for ready reference. In 
are poems, prose selections, anecdotes, each case we provide a history and 


epigrams for all nationally-recognized 
holidays, plus 
“Days” (Example: 


the more important 
Patriot’s Day) and 
“Weeks” National Thrift 
Week) celebrated in schools and by 
various civic groups. 


The 84 


(Example: 


separate occasions are ar- 


philosophy of the occasion. This big, 
505-page volume is indispensable for 
school, office and home reference. Only 
$5 on approval. But if you prefer to 
remit now, we'll prepay postage and 
include a FREE copy of The Simple 
Way to Improve Your Vocabulary. 
Money-back guarantee, of course. 


DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-6, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


America’s largest publisher of Speech Material 





Maj Howarp C JOHNSON, who re- 
cently flew an F-104A Starfighter 
17 mi’s into the sky—higher than 
any man has ever flown before 
from an_ earth-bound take-off: 
“The sky above is black, like those 
other fellows said it was. And the 
earth below is round, like Colum- 
bus said it was.” 1-Q-t 


“ ” 


Lt Comdr Jack NEIMAN, Jr, emer- 
ging after 44 hrs in a pressure 
chamber at Norfolk Naval Air Sta- 
tion: “I feel good. . . It begins to 
look as tho man can survive in 
space.” 2-Q-t 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


We've never found the car’s sun 
visor a particularly useful piece of 
equipment. We’re such a runt that 
we look right out under the visor 
and get the sun in our eyes any- 
way. So we're delighted to learn of 
a major improvement in sun visors. 
For one thing, this one protects a- 
gainst glare from the side as well 
as the front. Both shades fit in 
place of the present one, fold out 
of the way when not being used. 
You swing one to the side when 
needed. And—what pleases us most 
—a special hinge lets you adjust it 
up or down for tall or short driver 
or passenger, and for protection 
regardless of sun angle. Some one 


should have thought of this yrs 
ago. $12.50. (Indicate car make and 
yr.) Beham, Box 683, Jefferson 
City. Mo. 

To ease the discomfort of hot 
weather driving, there’s a new e- 
vaporative cooler to provide low- 
cost air-conditioning. Set it on the 
floor under the dash, fill with wa- 
ter, plug into lighter socket (1st 
unplugging all the other gadgets 
that work off the lighter) and its 
twin blowers, so mfr says, will cool 
the whole car. Cooler is portable 
for use in home or office. About 
$55 from Wright, 2902 W Thomas 
Rd, Phoeniz, Ariz. 





